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Clinias's invective against women in the Carole of Fancie, in 
the painting of Europa in Morando; in the use of such names 
as Lewcippa, Clerophontes, Thersander, Melytta; in the rhet- 
oric, the characterization by soliloquy or antithetical analysis, 
the homeophony of style. The influence of the Theagines and 
Chariclea is seen in its mention three times (Mamilia, II, 6, 7, 
91; Alcida (IX, 80) ; in Fortune becoming inventor of the- 
atrical situations and in the Eros motive; in the entire plot 
of Menaphon — the oracle, the shipwreck, the establishment of 
chastity by public trial, the pathetic optics ; in the denouement 
of the Carde of Fancie, of Tullies Love, and of Philomela; 
and in many "most certainly borrowed" incidents. The in- 
fluence of Daphnis and Chloe is seen in the use of the pastoral 
as an harmonious element in the solution of a longer story; 
in the ridicule of shepherd life ; in the management by Love 
and Fortune of the Menaphon; in the general tone and many 
of the incidents of both Menaphon and Dorastus and Faumia. 
Que didble allait-il dans cette galere? May not one ask this 
question of the shade of poor Greene 1 7 

University of Minnesota. Arthur J. Tieje. 

'Lodge mentions Heliodorus twice (Forbonius and Prisceria, I, 
53, 54; Robert of Normandy, II, 52). Nashe is uninfluenced. 



LORD BYRON AS A SATIRIST IN VERSE. By Claude 
M. Fuess, Ph.D. Columbia University Studies in English 
and Comparative Literature, Columbia University Press, 
1912. $1.25. 

BYRONIANA UND ANDERES AUS DEM ENGLISCHEN 
SEMINAR IN ERLANGEN. ERLANGEN, 1912. 

Dr. Fuess 's thesis is a contribution to our knowledge 
of two much neglected fields of English literature. Satire, 
particularly later English satire, receives almost as little at- 
tention from investigators as from readers, and Lord Byron, 
though the subject of hundreds of articles and books, has 
never been given the scholarly consideration that has fallen 
to the lot of most of his great contemporaries. 

The book begins with a rapid survey of English satire 
from 1660 to 1809 and then proceeds to a chronological sur- 
vey of Byron's poetry. It is concerned principally with 
the study of the influences at work upon Byron 's satires. Dr. 
Fuess shows very clearly and in detail what students 
have in a general way surmised, — that Byron's early satires 
were modelled rather closely upon the work of Pope, 
Churchill, Gifford, etc., while the later, freer ones, written 
during his residence in Italy, were extensively influenced 
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by the poets of that country. The value of the dissertation 
does not lie in new discoveries or startling conclusions but 
in the examination for the first time of all Byron's poetry 
exclusively as satire and in the study of the influences up- 
on it. Yet the book is not without new facts. It is shown, 
for example, that Beppo, though suggested by Frere's The 
Monks and the Giants derives not a little from Frere's own 
source, the Italians. Dr. Fuess makes clear that Byron was 
familiar with Italian poetry similar to The Monks and the 
Giants before that work appeared; yet it may be that he 
states his case somewhat too strongly and gives "Whistle- 
craft" less than his due. The most important fact to be 
gained from the book is the extent of the influence of 
Giambattista Casti (1721-1804) upon Beppo, Juan, and The 
Vision. Churton Collins pointed out Byron's indebtedness 
to Casti 's Novelle and Dr. Fuess, following this clue, dis- 
covered that Gli Animali Parlanti and II Poema Tartaro of 
the same author may have had almost as great an influence. 
If we have found an important new source for the style and 
tone of Beppo and Don Juan, it is a matter of considerable 
importance. Dr. Fuess 's readers would be in a much better 
position to pass judgment on this matter if they were given 
in an appendix a number of consecutive pages of transla- 
tions from each of the important Italian poets discussed. Many 
persons who will be drawn to the book will not have access 
to Casti 's work. It may be suspected, furthermore, that the 
differences between the early and late satires were not due ex- 
clusively to Casti, Pulci, and the rest but in part to the 
difference between Byron the Oxford student and Byron the 
man of the world. All readers would be glad if Dr. Fuess 
had distinguished the humorous element in the later work 
from the satirical. 

This general chapter on The Italian Influence is the most 
valuable in the book. It must be confessed that the later chap- 
ters which examine Don Juan and The Vision of Judgment as 
satires are disappointing. What Dr. Fuess has to say on 
these poems does not reach the heart of the matter or 
measure up to the greatness of the pieces he is consider- 
ing. This may be ungenerous criticism, for it would be 
an unusual graduate student who could handle adequately 
these problems; yet one cannot but wish that the author 
had waited a few years before publishing. One would, 
like, for example, an analysis of what makes The Vision 
of Judgment the great work it is. One would like an 
adequate discussion of the elements that entered into 
Byron's satiric spirit. Did he laugh at himself lest others 
should laugh at him? How far are his sneers pose, how far 
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misanthropy, and how far the disgust and loathing which 
usually follow excesses? It is to be hoped that Dr. Fuess 
will some day extend the scope of his work so as to include 
Byron's letters and perhaps his conversations and will then 
consider questions such as these. 

It is surprising that Tennant's Anster Fair (1812) is not 
mentioned as a possible influence. It is a burlesque written in 
what Dr. Fuess likes to call "the octave" though the last line 
of the stanza is an alexandrine. Lines like the following cer- 
tainly recall Don Juan. 

Yet with her teeth held now and then a-picking, 
Her stomach to refresh, the breast-bone of a chicken. 



The core of Byroniana is a fifty-page catalog of the Byron 
collection of the English seminar in Erlangen. This is ap- 
parently one of the best if not the best in Germany and, as 
the catalog is brought down to 1911, is a useful supplement 
to older bibliographies. Preceding this are seven seminar 
papers which discuss the text of Manfred, the continuations 
of Don Juan, early Swedish, Russian and Greek references 
to Byron in poetry, and seven new letters by him, one of 
which is of considerable interest. 

Raymond D. Havens. 
University of Rochester. 



